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THE MAKING OF A PLAY 



MABEL ELIZABETH DRYER 
Francis W. Parker School 



The children of the seventh grade who had taken part in 
simple plays in French and German, frequently expressed a 
desire to give a play in English, in which all could participate. 
When Scott's Talisman was read to them, they thought they 
could make a play from it, and various parts of the story were 
discussed with that in view. Two things seemed essential, a 
plot, and considerable action that could be presented in one place. 
The story of the stealing of the banner of England was selected 
as best suited to our purpose and conditions. 

Individual stories of a play, based upon this part of the 
Talisman, were written by the children. Certain omissions and 
changes were necessary in constructing a play. For instance, 
Sir Kenneth's dog, Roswal, who played so important a part in 
Scott's story, was impracticable for our purpose. 

The text was carefully read and the sequence of events out- 
lined. Then followed the writing of the play as a class exercise. 
In order to have the children feel the life of the time as much 
as possible, it seemed desirable to use the language of Scott as 
far as this was consistent with our plan. Our problem was to 
keep the thread of the story and at the same time cut out every- 
thing superfluous. 

The text of the play having been decided upon, we began 
our study. It required considerable drill to become familiar 
with the language to be used and to express the characters to 
be impersonated. This afforded an excellent opportunity for 
oral expression. In the final choice of characters, while con- 
sidering to some extent the adaptability of the pupils to the 
characters, an effort was made to use those pupils who most 
needed the drill, and whose self-confidence needed developing. 
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In this way, several of the more gifted children were left out 
or were given unimportant parts. 

The children were formed into committees to work out the 
details of costuming and scenery. As far as possible, they 
followed the line of their greatest interest, but throughout they 
showed a willingness to do anything which needed to be done. 

The scenery was arranged with the assistance of the art 
teacher. The first act represented a moonlight scene in the camp 
of the Crusaders in Palestine. A canvas screen was made to fit 
the rear and two sides of the stage. Upon this was painted the 
camp, composed of a group of tents. The topography and 
vegetation depicted were such as the country presented at that 
time. A great deal of study was necessary to a knowledge of 
the characteristic trees and shrubs, of the style of tent used by 
the Crusaders, etc. Sketches were made and a composite draw- 
ing selected. 

The frames for the screen were made by high-school boys, 
but the canvas was stretched and sized by the children of the 
grade. The scene was then sketched and painted, most of the 
children taking some part in the work. The screen formed the 
background for the first scene. In the foreground was built a 
grassy mound, from the top of which rose the banner spear, 
bearing King Richard's banner of red and gold. 

Scene II was the interior of King Richard's tent. Two 
large brown screens were so placed as to represent three sides 
of the tent, with a rear opening overlooking the camp. Two 
oriental couches, a plain table, and the weapons of the king and 
his attendant comprised the furnishings of the tent. 

The costuming was studied from an historical standpoint. 
In the Newberry Library the pupils had access to many rare 
old books depicting life in the Middle Ages. The time of the 
play was considered in deciding upon the costumes to be used. 

Here again the children worked in groups, some sketching 
and designing parts of costumes, others making armor, metal 
belts, shoes, etc. In searching books for pictures and descrip- 
tions, they found much of interest besides the details they were 
after; thus their concepts of the life of the age were continually 
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growing wider and clearer. The beautiful art and workmanship 
of the mediaeval period commanded their appreciation and 
respect, and they had a genuine desire to express, in the cos- 
tuming and scenery, a true picture of the time they were 
representing. 

A period of six months elapsed from the beginning of our 
study to the final presentation before the school. During this 
time the interest never lagged — in fact it seemed to grow stronger 
all the time. Throughout, there was a genuine spirit of co- 
operation, and a willingness to help in any way and at any 
time. Owing to the difficulty of getting the assembly room, 
because of gymnastic classes being held there, rehearsals and 
work on the screen had to be carried on out of school hours. 
Saturday morning rehearsals were cheerfully attended and 
there was always a group willing to work every afternoon. 
The spirit of unselfishness, the willingness to give up any per- 
sonal desire for the good of the whole, was very marked. 

Few of the pupils had taken part in such an exercise before. 
Some of them had suffered from their sense of limitation. In 
this piece of work they were drilled until they felt sure of what 
they were to do and say. Instead of making them seem studied, 
this certainty gave them self-confidence and promoted spon- 
taneity of action. They experienced a joy in their feeling of 
power which grew out of their mastery of difficulties. 



DRAMATIC PRESENTATION OF SCENES FROM THE 

TALISMAN 



MABEL ELIZABETH DRYER AND MARGARET PERSIS BROWN 
Francis W. Parker School 



THE THEFT OF THE BANNER OF ENGLAND 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Richard Cceur de Lion, King of England. 
Berengaria, Queen of England. 
Lady Edith Plantagenet, Cousin of King Richard. 
Sib Kenneth of Scotland, Knight of the Leopard. 
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Sir Thomas de Vaux, Baron of Gilsland. 

Conrad, Marquis of Monsarrat. 

Sir Henry Neville, Chamberlain to the king. 

Adonbec el Hakim, Physician to Saladin. 

Nectabanus, A Dwarf. 

Executioner. 

Page to the queen. 

Scene I 

Place: On the Mount of St. George, in the camp of the 
Crusaders in Palestine. The Knight of the Leopard guarding 
the banner of England. Time: Midnight. 

{Knight, pacing back and forth; noise from without.) 

Sir Kenneth. — Who goes there? 

Dwarf. — In the name of Merlin stay thy spear or I come not 
at you. 

Sir Kenneth. — Who art thou that would approach my post ? 
Beware : I am here for life and death. 

Dwarf. — Sheathe thy sword or I will conjure thee with a 
bolt from my arblast. 

Sir Kenneth. — Unbend thy arblast and come into the moon- 
light, or by St. Andrew I will pin thee to the earth, be what or 
who thou wilt. 

{Dwarf comes on the stage.) 

Sir Kenneth. — Why com'st thou here ? 

Dwarf. — What matters it so that you presently attend me in 
the presence of those who have sent me hither to summon you ? 

Sir Kenneth. — In this I cannot gratify thee, for my orders 
are to abide by this banner till daybreak ; so I pray thee to hold 
me excused in this matter. 
{Sir Kenneth resumes zvalk and Nectobanus interrupts him.) 

Dwarf. — Look you, either obey me, as in duty bound, or I 
will lay the command upon thee in the name of one whose beauty 
could call down the genii from their sprhere, and whose grandeur 
could command the immortal race when they had descended. 

Sir Kenneth. — Go to, Nectobanus ; who is this lovely lady of 
whom thou speakest? 

Dwarf. — Look you here, and as thou knowest or disownest 
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this token, so obey or refuse her commands who hath deigned to 
impose them on thee. 

(Saying this he places a ruby ring in the knighfs hand. It has 
a knot of carnation-colored ribbon on it.) 

Sir Kenneth. — In the name of all that is sacred, from whom 
didst thou receive this witness? 

Dwarf. — Fond and foolish knight, wouldst thou know more 
of this matter than that thou art honored with commands from 
a princess? Every minute that thou tarriest is a crime against 
thy allegiance. 

Sir Kenneth. — Good Nectobanus bethink thyself, can my lady 
know upon what duty I am this night engaged? Is she aware 
that my honor depends on my guarding this banner till daybreak, 
and can it be her wish that I should leave it, even to pay homage 
to her? 

Divarf. — It matters little to me whether you be traitor or 
true man to this royal lady. Give back the ring and I will leave 
you. 

(Dwarf turns around as if to leave the mount. ) 

Sir Kenneth. — Stay — stay. And may it not be postponed for 
even a few hours, till daybreak ? 

Dwarf. — She requires thy presence instantly. Harken, thou 
cold-blooded and suspicious knight, these are her very words: 
"Tell him that the hand that dropped roses can bestow laurels." 

Sir Kenneth. — Hold — hold — yet a moment hold. (To self.) 
Am I either the subject or slave of King Richard, more than as 
a free man sworn to the service of the crusades? And whom 
have I come here to honor with lance and sword? Our holy 
cause and my transcendant lady ! 

Dwarf. — The ring — the ring, false knight, return the ring. 

Sir Kenneth. — A moment, good Nectobanus ; disturb not my 
thoughts. (To self.) What if the Saracens should attack our 
lines? Should I stay here to see that the king's pride suffer no 
humiliation, or should I speed to the breach and fight for the 
cross? To the breach assuredly, and next to the commands of 
God are the commands of my lady. (Aloud.) Nectobanus are 
you to conduct me far from hence ? 
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Dwarf. — But to yonder pavilion of the queen. 

Sir Kenneth {to self). — I can return instantly. I will throw 
myself at my lady's feet and pray her to return and conclude 
my watch. {Aloud.) Come now, good Nectobanus, let us hasten 
to obey the commands thou hast brought. 

Dwarf. — Haste he that will, thou hast not been in haste to 
obey the summons, nor can I walk fast enough to follow your 
long strides. You do not walk like a man, but bound like an 
ostrich in the desert. 
{Nectobanus lags and Kenneth picks him up and carries him. ) 

(Conrad of Montserrat in disguise ascends Mt. St. George, 
steals the banner, breaks the staff and departs hastily. Kenneth 
returns to complete his watch. Finds banner gone. Searches for 
traces of thief. Sits down and gives way to his remorse. El 
Hakim the Moorish physician approaches.) 

El Hakim. — Knight of the Leopard, why art thou cast down ? 
{No reply.) Cannot the physician who healed King Richard be 
of assistance to his noble knight? 

Sir Kenneth. — Leave me, Hakim : thou hast the most wonder- 
ful science which man ever possessed, but the wounds of the 
spirit are beyond thy power. 

El Hakim. — Not if the patient will explain his calamity and 
be guided by the physician. 

Sir Kenneth. — Know then that last night the banner of Eng- 
land was displayed from this mound. I was its appointed 
guardian — morning is now breaking — here lies the broken 
banner-spear. The banner itself is lost, and here sit I a living 
man. 

El Hakim. — {Examining him.) How ! thy armour is whole — 
there is no blood on thy weapon, and report speaks thee unlikely 
to return thus from the fight. Thou hast been trained from thy 
post. 

Sir Kenneth. — And if it were so, physician, what remedy? 

El Hakim. — The sage flies the tempest which he cannot con- 
trol. Use thy speed, therefore, and fly from the vengeance of 
Richard to the shadow of Saladin's victorious banner. 

Sir Kenneth. — My choice were rather that my writhen fea- 
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tures should blacken, as they are like to do, in this evening's 
setting sun. Leave me to recollect my sins and reconcile myself 
to Heaven. {Exit.) 

{Kenneth resumes his thoughts.) 
{Curtain.) 

Scene II 

Interior of Richard's tent, Palestine. King Richard and De 
Vaux sleeping. Slow, armed tread is heard approaching tent. 
De Vaux wakes. 

De Vaux. — Who comes? {Knight of Leopard enters.) 
Whence this bold intrusion? 

Richard {wakes). — Hold, De Vaux, Sir Kenneth cometh 
like a good soldier to render account of his guard. To such the 
general's tent is ever accessible. Speak Sir Scot — thou com'st 
to tell of a vigilant, safe, and honorable watch, dost thou not? 
The rustling of the folds of the banner of England were enough 
to guard it, even without the body of such a knight as men hold 
thee. 

Sir Kenneth. — As men will hold me no more. My watch 
hath neither been vigilant, safe nor honorable. The banner of 
England has been carried off. 

King Richard. — And thou alive to tell it? Away, it cannot 
be. There is not even a scratch on thy face. Why dost thou 
stand thus mute? Speak the truth. It is ill jesting with the 
king. Yet I will forgive thee if thou hast lied. 

Sir Kenneth. — Lied ! Sir King ! but this also must be endured 
— I have spoken the truth. 

King Richard. — By God and by St. George! De Vaux, 
go view the spot — this fever has disturbed his brain — this can- 
not be — the man's courage is proof — it cannot be. Go speedily 
— or send if thou will not go. {Enter Neville hastily.) 

Neville {excitedly). — The banner of England is gone and 
the knight who guarded it has been overpowered and probably 
murdered. {Sees Sir Kenneth.) But whom do I see here? 

King- Richard. — A traitor. {Takes his battle-axe.) A 
traitor whom thou shalt see die a traitor's death. {Draws back 
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weapon as if to strike, pauses a moment, then lets his weapon 
fall to the ground.) But there was blood, Neville — there was 
blood upon the place! Hark thee! Sir Scot — brave thou wert 
once, for I have seen thee fight. Say thou hast slain two of the 
thieves, in the defense of the standard — say but one — say thou 
hast struck but a good blow in our behalf, and get thee out of 
the camp with thy life and thy infamy ! 

Sir Kenneth. — You have called me a liar, my Lord King, and 
therein, at least, you have done me wrong. Know that there 
was no blood shed in the defense of the standard. 

King Richard. — Now by St. George! {Heaves his arm as 
if to strike.) 

De Vaux (places himself between the king and Sir Ken- 
neth) . — My liege this must not be here, nor by thine own hand. 
It is enough of folly for one night and day to have intrusted 
thy banner to a Scot. Said I not they were ever fair and false ? 

King Richard. — Thou didst De Vaux, and thou wast right. 
I should have known him better. And yet it is strange to see 
the bearing of the man. Coward or traitor he must be, yet he 
abode the blow of Richard Plantagenet, as our arm had been 
raised to lay knighthood on his shoulder. Had he shown the 
slightest sign of fear — had but a joint trembled, or an eyelid 
quivered — I had shattered his head like a crystal goblet. But I 
cannot strike where there is neither fear nor resistance. 

Sir Kenneth. — My lord — 

King Richard. — Ha ! hast thou found thy speech ? Ask grace 
from heaven but none from me, for England is dishonored 
through thy fault; and wert thou my own brother there is no 
pardon for thee. 

(Noise heard from without. Guard enters and announces the 

queen. ) 

King Richard. — Detain her — detain her, Neville, this is no 
sight for women. Away with him, De Vaux, through the back 
entrance of our tent; coop him up, and answer for his safe 
custody with your life. And hark ye — he is presently to die — 
but let him have a ghostly father — we would not kill soul and 
body. And stay — hark thee, we will not have him dishonored: 
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he shall die knightlike, in his belt and spurs; for if his treachery 
be as black as hell, his boldness may match that of the devil him- 
self. And send me the executioner speedily. {Commotion in 
outer pavilion. ) 

Voice of Queen. — I knew it — the king will not receive us. 
{Executioner enters.) 

King Richard. — Sir Kenneth of Scotland is to die shortly. 
And hark thee, villain, observe if his cheek loses color or his eye 
falters. Mark me the smallest twitch of the features, or wink of 
the eyelid. I love to know how brave souls meet death. 

Executioner. — If he sees my blade waved aloft without 
shrinking, he is the first that ever did so. 

Voice of Edith. — If your grace make not your own way, I 
make it for you; or if not for your majesty, for myself at least. 
Chamberlains, the queen demands to see King Richard — the 
wife to see her husband. 

Chamberlain. — It grieves me to gainsay you; but his Majesty 
is busied upon matters of life and death. 

Edith. — And we seek also to speak with him on matters of 
life and death — I will make entrance for your grace. {Puts 
aside the curtain. Ladies enter. ) 

King Richard {displeased). — What means this, Berengaria? 

Queen. — Send away that man ; his look kills me. 

King Richard. — Begone, sirrah — what wait'st thou for ? Art 
thou fit to look on these ladies ? 

Executioner. — Your highness's pleasure touching the head. 

King Richard. — Out with thee, dog! A Christian burial. 
{Exit executioner.) And now, foolish wench, what wishest 
thou? {Queen kneels before him.) What seeks the lady of my 
heart in her knight's pavilion in this early and unwonted hour? 

Queen. — Pardon, my most gracious liege — pardon. 

King Richard. — Pardon! for what? 

Queen. — First, for entering your royal presence too boldly 
and unadvisedly. 

King Richard. — Thou too boldly? The sun might as well 
ask pardon because his rays entered the windows of some 
wretch's dungeon. But I was busied with work unfit for thee to 
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witness, my gentle one, and I was unwilling besides that thou 
shouldst risk thy precious health where sickness has been so lately 
rife. 

Queen. — But thou art well now. 

King Richard. — Well enough to break a lance on the bold 
crest of that champion who refuses to acknowledge thee the 
fairest dame in Christendom. 

Queen. — Thou wilt not then refuse me one boon — only one 
— only a poor life. 

King Richard. — Ha ! Proceed. 

Queen. — This unhappy Scottish knight — 

King Richard. — Speak not of him, madam, he dies — his doom 
is fixed. 

Queen. — Nay, my royal liege, 'tis but a silken banner neglected 
— Berengaria will give thee another broidered with her own hand, 
and rich as ever dallied with the wind. Every pearl I have shall 
go to bedeck it, and with every pearl I will drop a tear of thank- 
fulness to my generous knight. 

King Richard. — Thou knowest not what thou sayest — pearls ! 
can all the pearls of the East atone for a speck upon England's 
honor — all the tears that ever woman's eye wept wash away a 
stain on Richard's fame. Go to, madam, know your place, and 
your time, and your sphere. At present we have duties in which 
you cannot be our partner. 

Queen (to Edith). — Thou hear'st Edith, we shall but cense 
him. 

Edith. — Be it so. (Steps forward.) My lord — I your poor 
kinswoman crave you for justice rather than mercy. And to the 
cry of justice the ears of a monarch should be open at every time, 
place, and circumstance. 

King Richard. — Ha! our cousin Edith? She speaks ever 
kinglike, and kinglike will I answer her, so she bring no request 
unworthy of herself or me. 

Edith. — My lord, this good knight, whose blood you- are about 
to spill, hath done, in his time, service to Christendom. He hath 
fallen from his duty, through a snare set for him in mere folly 
and idleness of spirit. A message sent to him in the name of one 
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who — why should I speak it — it was my own — induced him for 
an instant to leave his post. 

King Richard. — And you saw him then, cousin? 

Edith. — I did, my liege. It is no time to explain. Wherefore 
I am here neither to exculpate myself nor blame others. 

King Richard. — And where did you do him such a grace ? 

Edith. — In the tent of her Majesty the queen. 

King Richard. — Of our royal consort ? Now by Heaven and 
by St. George, this is too audacious. That you should have 
admitted him to an audience by night, in the very tent of our 
royal consort, and offer this as an excuse for his disobedience 
and desertion! By heaven, Edith, thou shalt rue this thy life 
long in a monastery. 

Edith. — My honor, Lord King, is as little touched as yours, 
and my Lady the Queen can prove it if she thinks fit. But I have 
already said, I am not here to excuse myself nor inculpate others 
— I ask you but extend to one, whose fault was committed under 
strong temptation, that mercy which even you, Lord King, must 
one day supplicate at a higher tribunal, and for faults, perhaps, 
less venal. 

King Richard (bitterly). — Can this be Edith Plantagenet, the 
wise and noble? Now, by King Henry's soul! Little hinders 
but I order thy minion's skull to be fixed as a perpetual orna- 
ment by the crucifix in thy cell. 

Edith. — And if thou dost, I will say it is a relic of a good 
knight, cruelly and unworthily done to death by — (checks her- 
self) — by one of whom I shall only say he should have known 
better how to reward chivalry. 

Queen. — O peace — peace, for pity's sake, you do but offend 
him more ! 

Edith. — I care not, the spotless virgin fears not the raging 
lion. Let him work his will on this worthy knight. Edith, for 
whom he dies will know how to weep his memory. To me no 
one shall speak of politic marriage to be sanctioned by his poor 
hand. 

King Richard (stamping). — -Away — -away, the sun has risen 
on the dishonor of England and it is not yet avenged. Ladies, 
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withdraw, if ye would not hear orders which would displease 
you ; for by St. George I swear — 

El Hakim {entering pavilion). — Swear not! 

King Richard. — Ha, my learned Hakim, come, I hope, to 
tax our generosity. 

El Hakim. — I come to request instant speech with you — 
instant — and touching matters of deep interest. 

King Richard.— -In what can I pleasure you, my learned 
physician ? 

El Hakim. — Great king, let thy servant speak one word and 
yet live. I would remind thee that thou owest to the Intelligences 
whose benefits I dispense to mortals, a life — 

King Richard. — And I warrant me thou wouldst have another 
in requital, ha? 

El Hakim. — Such is my humble prayer to the great Melech 
Ric, even the life of this good knight who is doomed to die. 
{King paces up and down and speaks to himself.) 

King Richard. — Why, God-a-mercy, I knew what he desired 
as soon as ever he entered the pavilion. Here is one poor life 
justly condemned to death and I, a king, and a soldier, who have 
slain thousands by my command, am to have no power over it. By 
St. George it makes me laugh! Wife — kinswoman — Hakim — 
each appears in the lists as soon as the other is defeated. This 
is a single knight fighting against the whole melee of the tourna- 
ment — ha! ha! ha! 

El Hakim. — A doom of death should not issue from laugh- 
ing lips. Let thy servant hope that thou hast granted him this 
man's life. 

King Richard. — Take the freedom of a thousand of thy cap- 
tive countrymen instead. This man's life can avail thee nothing, 
and it is forfeited. 

El Hakim. — All our lives are forfeited. But the great creditor 
is merciful and exacts not the pledge rigorously nor untimely. 

King Richard. — Thou canst show me no special interest thou 
hast to become intercessor betwixt me and the execution of 
justice, to which I am sworn as a crowned king. 

El Hakim. — Thou art sworn to the dealing forth of mercy 
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as well as justice. But what thou seekest, great king, is the exe- 
cution of thine own will. As for the concern I have in this 
request, know that many a man's life depends upon thy granting 
this boon. 

King Richard. — Explain thy words — but think not to impose 
upon me by false pretexts. 

El Hakim. — Know then, that the medicine to which thou, 
Sir King, owest thy recovery, is the talisman. Severe restrictions, 
painful observances, are necessary on the part of the sage who 
uses this mode of cure, and if he fails to cure at least twelve 
persons within the course of each full moon, the virtue of the 
divine gift departs from the amulet, and both the last patient and 
the physician will be exposed to speedy misfortune, neither will 
they survive the year. I require yet one life to make up the 
appointed number. 

King Richard. — I cannot see how delivering a criminal from 
the death he deserves should go to make up thy tale of miracu- 
lous cures. 

El Hakim. — When thou canst show why a draught of cold 
water should have cured you, when the most precious drugs 
failed, thou may'st reason on the other mysteries attendant on 
this matter. Ask therefore no more questions ; it is enough that 
by sparing this man's life you will deliver thyself, great king, 
and thy servant from a great danger. 

King Richard. — El Hakim, when you bid Richard Planta- 
genet fear that a danger will fall upon him for some ill omen, 
you speak to no ignorant Saxon or doting old woman, who fore- 
goes her purpose because a hare crosses her path. 

El Hakim. — I cannot hinder your doubt of my words, but 
will you think it just to deprive the world of the benefits of this 
virtuous talisman rather than extend forgiveness to one poor 
criminal ? Bethink you, Lord King, that though thou canst slay 
thousands, thou canst not restore one man to health. Thou 
canst cut off the head, but not cure the aching tooth. 

King Richard. — This is over-insolent. We took thee for our 
leech, not for our conscience keeper. 

El Hakim. — And it is thus the most renowned prince of 
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Frangistan repays benefit to his royal person ? Know, then, that 
through every court of Europe and Asia — to Moslem and Naza- 
rene — wherever honor is loved and infamy detested — to every 
quarter of the world will I denounce thee, Melech Ric, as thank- 
less and ungenerous ; and even the lands that never heard of thy 
renown shall yet be acquainted with thy shame ! 

King Richard. — Are these terms to me, vile infidel ? (Strides 
up to him.) Art thou weary of life? 

El Hakim. — Strike! Thine own deed shall then paint thee 
more worthless than could my words. (Richard turns fiercely 
from him and traverses the tent, then hastily traces a line or two 
on paper.) 

King Richard (to Neville). — The provost will deliver this 
Scot to you on this warrant. Bring him hither. (Exit Neville.) 
(King resumes pacing up and down.) (To El Hakim.) Thank- 
less and ungenerous! as well be termed coward and infidel. 
(Enter Neville with Kenneth.) Hakim, thou hast chosen thy 
boon, and though I had rather thou hadst asked my crown jewels 
yet I may not, kinglike, refuse thee. Take this Scot, therefore, 
to thy keeping. Use him as thy bond-slave, to be disposed of as 
thou wilt, only let him beware how he comes before the eyes of 
Richard. Is there aught else in which I may do thee pleasure ? 

El Hakim. — The bounty of the king hath filled my cup to 
the brim. 



